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Punjab, and this circumstance necessitated the Emperor's stay in
Lahore till such time as the Uzbeg threat had passed. Neverthe-
less, he found time to revisit the "valley of gods" in 1592 and
again in 1597. Each time he travelled via PirPanjal, and was accom-
panied by a segment of his seraglio, and also by his sons and
chosen Amirs.
At Srinagar in September 1592 Akbar married the daughter of
Shamas Khan Kak; Abul Fazl describes her as a "rose-bud of
chastity resplendent in the virtues given her by God.*' With a
view to ''further integrating the Mughal royalty with the aristo-
cracy of Kashmir," Akbar permitted Prince Salim to take into his
harem the daughter of Mubarak Khan Kak; she too was "a gem
of the purest ray serene whose lustre put the moon to shame,*'
With new Kashmiri brides in their harems, Akbar and Salim made
plans to spend the winter in the valley, but intense cold follow-
ing a spell of unprecedented snowfall compelled a change of
decision. The news from across the Khyber seemed also to influ-
ence the Emperor. After declaring Kashmir a crownland, and
placing it under the charge of Khwaja Shams-ud-Din, Akbar left
for Lahore on 31 October. The 600-mile journey, beset occasio-
nally by heavy snowfall and landslides, was completed in fifty-eight
days.
Arrival in Lahore on 29 December was a noisy drum-and-
naqara affair. As was his custom, Akbar entered "a city draped
in phulkaris" at the head of a glittering cavalcade of cavalry and
war elephants. The population gave him a touching welcome;
cries of Allah-hu-Akbar rent the air as a squadron of famous
tuskers raised their trunks to salute him at the gate of the fort; it
seemed as if the Mughal dynasty was a flower of the soil of
Hindustan itself, and that Akbar was a king rooted in Aryan
traditions and culture.
The third and last visit to Kashmir in 1597 was more an ex-
pression of Akbar's political ambition than a mere outing for
pleasure and relaxation. From Srinagar he sent ambassadors to
Little and Great Tibet, ostensibly a gesture of goodwill but in
fact a reminder to the Chinese rulers that their territory was
within the reach of the Mughal arms. But for the show of insub-
ordination at this stage by his sons, Akbar might have decided to
extend his sphere of influence to areas on the other side of the
Himalayas. The lust for conquest, like other lusts, is an appetite-